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that these gates are made of double cross-lapped 3- by 12-m. Georgia pine, shipped directly from the southern mill where it is cut and kept under a damp cover until ready to place. The contact is made on the concrete gate seat by a rubber strip 3 in. wide and 1 in thick, set half into the wood. These gates have been very effective, requiring scarcely any attention, and have always been substantially watertight. They required no renewal or repair for 6 years after their erection, and very little for a number of years longer.
The operation of tide gates by hand has been attempted at times, as at Hoboken, N. J., where there were three thus served in 1912 and one which was a simple automatic flap gate like those in Boston. James H. Fuertes found in that year that there was an attendant at each manually operated gate all the time, 12-hour shifts being in force, and each man followed a system of his own in managing the gates. At one place the gates are opened 1 hour after high tide and closed 1 hour after low tide, with some variation during very high or low tides. At another place the gates are opened from 3% to 4 hours after high tide and closed from 2 to 2><j hours after low tide. Observation showed Fuertes that the proper time to open the gates was directly after high tide and for closing them 2 hours after low tide, and that automatic gates would probably give better service than manual operation of the kind likely to be provided
VENTILATION
For many years the provision of special structures to aid the ventilation of sewers was one of the most troublesome tasks of the designer The gravity of the problem is probably not appreciated today, when the necessity of good grades and construction is so generally recognized that the conditions which frequently faced a city engineer not many years ago are hardly to be believed. When the sewerage systems frequently contained old sewers which had either been so constructed as to cause the formation of banks of sludge and pools of septic sewage, or had been allowed to fall into such a dilapidated condition that the same evil results followed, it is not surprising that engineers as well as the general public had good reason for behoving that there was such a thing as "sewer gas." There were a number of books written on the subject of this "gas" and it was naturally seized upon as an explanation of various diseases of city dwellers, although the relation between the two was never shown. One result of the offensiveness of the air in many sewers was the practically universal use at one time of main or house traps between the sewers and the plumbing systems in buildings. The presence of these traps made it impossible to ventilate the sewers through the soil pipes within the buildings.